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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


T us issue of THE QuILL is typical 
of the variety program we like to pre- 
sent every month—variety both as to 
content and geographical location of 
our authors. 

You'll find a line-up of the fare else- 
where on this page. As for the men 
contributing the articles—they include 
an Illinois managing editor; a young 
Minnesota reporter; an assistant 
County Agent in Indiana; a New York 
City copy editor; the contributing edi- 
tor of a nationally known magazine 
and an assistant journalism professor 
in Louisiana. 

as 


Last month, as you may recall, the 
Editor related in more or less detail 
the experiences of himself and Mrs. 
Editor in Knoxville, Tenn., one New 
Year’s Eve when a loud knocking on 
the door of the hotel room aroused us 
from deep slumber. 

Our remarks brought a welcome let- 
ter from Randy Fort, former Milledge- 
ville, Ga., newspaperman who wrote 
that unusual piece, “I Have to Watch 
Men Die,” for THE QuImLt several years 
ago. He is now an instructor in jour- 
nalism at the University of Alabama. 

Yes, a welcome letter, although it 
contained a rebuke which we feel we 
should pass on to you. Here goes: 


“Dear Mr. Editor: 

“Et tu, suh? 

“While I and all Southereners 
will appreciate your decision to 
ask no one’s pardon for your 
Southern accent, of which we are 
tremendously proud, I should like 
to argue with you a point you 
made in At Deadline in the Feb- 
ruary Quit. To-wit, I probably 
wasn’t within 500 miles of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., on the New Year’s 
Eve you referred to, but I'll wager 
you a Kentucky mint julep, a 
Virginia ham, a dozen Florida 
eranges, a crate of Georgia 
peaches, a bale of Alabama cotton 
and a can of North Carolina to- 
bacco that the ‘voice in alcoholic 
accents’ spake not thus: “WAS 
you all asleep?’ 

“We Southerners will readily 
admit that you fellows won the 
War (with three times our mili- 
tary strength and ten times our 
resources) and that our illiteracy 
rate is lamentably high. Perhaps 
we'll own up that stars really did 

[Concluded on page 19} 
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So We Took Crime News Off 
Page One— 


By CURTIS H. CLAY 


One evening more than two years 
ago our manager, Preston F. Grandon, 
issued order that crime news of all 
description was to be taken off page 
one—and kept off. 

It was at a time when crime stories 
of particular viciousness were almost 
daily occurrences, locally and on the 
wires, and to anyone giving the matter 
a thought it must have seemed that the 
whole nation had turned to guns, 
knives, poison, gas and bombs for the 
spice of existence with side-dishes of 
kidnaping and sex-liberties. 

We had had few, if any, limitations 
up to that time—beyond the ordinary 
sense of decency—on our handling of 
crime news on the Post-Tribune. For 
a number of years local murders, sui- 
cides, robberies, etc., had been played 
to the limit and sometimes exagger- 
ated to make them stand up for a ban- 
ner line. At the close of the day it was 
not unusual to find that crime and 
stories of violence overbalanced the 
front page. The staff itself reflected 
the situation into which we were drift- 
ing when it became noticeable that the 
most enthusiastic work was devoted to 
news of that class. 


J UST what influenced Mr. Grandon 
to issue his order he has never said. 
But I surmise the daily play-up of gun- 
men and hoodlums had sickened him 
and caused him to decide to give the 
other side of American life “a break.” 


His order seemed a little drastic, 
however, especially in La Salle, the 
home of the Bremer kidnap gang’s 
physician and a town which then was 
holding its place as a “little Chicago” 
for stickups, burglaries, and “baby 
bandit” gangs and in a county where 
the sheriff in one term of office made 
4,000 arrests. 

The staff indulged in some head- 
shaking. “What will the people 
think?” the reporters asked. The only 
answer was: “Wait and see.” So, 
with no previous announcement, crime 
news went inside. 

The first day passed and no one said 
anything. Other papers in the terri- 
tory had plenty of display heads on 
crime stories. The second day, a 
week, two weeks passed and still no 
one called up to ask “Where are the 
murders?” 

Then the federal officers killed Dil- 
linger, to many just about the biggest 
story that could break. It went inside. 
Still no howl, but one or two persons 
remarked they were pleased to see the 
paper hadn’t printed a crime story on 
page one for several days. 


Ir WAS about this time that La Salle 
County’s biggest crime story in years 
broke. A Rockford bandit gang in- 
vaded Leonore, killed the bank cash- 
ier and a township supervisor, fled the 
town and in a battle with a posse killed 
the Marshall County sheriff. One of 





than two years ago. 


deflate crime. 





Tue handling of crime news has been one of the constant prob- 
lems of the press and at the same time one of the principal 
sources of criticism. Out of crime news and its treatment in the 
newspapers of the nation have come the charges of yellowness, 
of sensationalism and of overemphasis. 

In the accompanying article—derived from an address de- 
livered before the Inland Daily Press Association’s convention 
—Curtis H. Clay, managing editor of the Daily Post Tribune, of 
La Salle, Ill., relates in interesting fashion what has happened 
since the Post-Tribune banned crime news from page one more 


We do not know that we would go that far in de-emphasizing 
crime news. Nor that you would. But the experience of the IlIli- 
nois paper shows conclusively that a newspaper can play down 
crime, treat it objectively and without sensational headlines, and 
at the same time retain its circulation—even add to it. Perhaps 
the La Salle experiment will encourage other newspapers to 
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the bandits was himself killed. Three 
of the gang were taken alive. 

You can imagine the story abounded 
with thrills. But it went inside in the 
Post-Tribune, although covered in all 
its details. Our boys thought sure this 
would bring a kick-back. No criticism 
developed, but a large number of peo- 
ple told us they thought we did a good 
job of covering the story. 

The Leonore story served to convey 
to the public that crime news was pur- 
posely being subordinated and we be 
gan to receive complimentary notice 
from a number of citizens for our dis- 
play of important local, state, national 
and world news. Crime news, al- 
though for the most part boiled and 
subdued as to headlines, was there for 
those who wanted to read it, but it 
didn’t smack them in the face. 


THE Post-Tribune has never lost a 
subscriber traceable to its crime news 
policy, but it has gained some for that 
reason alone, how many I could not 
state offhand, as no records were kept. 
It is true, however, that our circula- 
tion has climbed steadily until today, 
despite the fact our industrial com- 
munity was hit pretty hard by the de- 
pression and many persons did not 
have the money to buy the paper, it 
stands within a hundred or so of its 
peak in 1929-30. 

I noted another unusual develop- 
ment just a few weeks ago. The 
county grand jury met and out of 40 
some indictments not a single charge 
was returned against a resident of the 
Tri-Cities, La Salle, Peru or Oglesby, 


|Concluded on page 12] 
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Why Was Liggett Killed? 


By EARL P. KIRMSER 


T ue truth about the murder of Wal- 
ter Liggett? 

Perhaps it will never be known. 
Perhaps the shooting of the “crusad- 
ing” Minneapolis editor will remain 
an unsolved mystery. Even should 
the man whose gun pumped five bul- 
lets into Liggett’s 6-foot 4-inch bulk 
last December be found—and con- 
victed—it may be that the forces be- 
hind the bullets will not be disclosed. 

But it is possible, now that a trial 
for Liggett’s murder has ended in an 
acquittal and gossip has died down, to 
evaluate some of the talk that envel- 
oped the case, and to examine some 
of the charges in a light not so emo- 
tionally colored as was that surround- 
ing the event and the trial. 


W ALTER W. LIGGETT, born and 
educated in Minnesota, began his 
newspaper career in that state in 1905. 
From 1908 to 1933 he worked for and 
edited newspapers in Alaska, the state 
of Washington, North Dakota, and 
New York City; engaged in political 
work in North Dakota; edited “Plain 
Talk” magazine; and wrote a number 
of books, the most notable among 
them a muckraking attack on Herbert 
Hoover which was generally con- 
demned. 

He returned to Minnesota in 1933, 
first to edit a weekly paper in Bemidji, 
then to put out the Mid-West Ameri- 
can, a pro-Farmer-Labor, pro-Olson 
weekly. Later he broke with Olson, 
moved to Minneapolis and shortly re- 
sumed publication of the American, 
now attacking Olson with demands for 
his impeachment. 

Though the American repeated, 
week after week, its “20 reasons for 
impeaching Olson,” it did not confine 
its animus to the Governor. It shouted 
about vice conditions in Minneapolis, 
and paid especially vigorous respect 
to Meyer Schuldberg, identified with 
liquor interests, and his associate, Isa- 
dore Blumenfeld, known as Kid Cann, 
a man with a police record. 

On Dec. 10 Liggett drove his car into 
the alley behind his apartment house. 
He stepped out of the car; another car, 
obviously awaiting him, drove along- 
side, and one of its two occupants dis- 
charged a gun into Liggett’s chest. He 
died at once; the attackers’ car sped 
away. Mrs. Liggett, in the Liggett 
car, declared that she recognized the 
gunman as Kid Cann. 








In the investigation that followed, 
Cann and Schuldberg said that Lig- 
gett had offered to “lay off” them last 
fall if they would advance him $1,500 
to pay the expenses of a trial in which 
he was a defendant (he was being 
tried on what the newspapers silkily 
called a “statutory charge”; he was 
acquitted. He asserted that the charge 
was a frame-up by “the Olson gang”). 
Cann was indicted by the grand jury, 
brought to trial and acquitted. He 
established an air-tight alibi that the 
state could not shake. No evidence of 
political or gangland influence behind 
the shooting was adduced. 

Mrs. Liggett, during the trial, was 
quoted as saying that “this shooting 
could not have occurred without the 
permission of the Olson gang.” This 
brought a sarcastic rejoinder from Ol- 
son and, a day or so later, a statement 
from the widow that she had made no 
such charge. She was carrying on 
the American, however, in her hus- 
band’s manner; and her fight to con- 
vict Cann was declared by Editor & 
Publisher, the Chicago Tribune and 
other publications to be a fight for 
freedom of the press. In this connec- 
tion it was recalled that Governor Ol- 
son had been county prosecutor in 








Hennepin County, Minnesota, when in 
1927 the famous “press gag law” was 
tested in the state court—it later was 
declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court—and 
that Howard Guilford, editor of the 
Minneapolis Saturday Press, had been 
murdered in a strikingly similar man- 


ner 15 months earlier. 


LIGGETT, then, was held a martyr 
in the cause of press freedom. The 
late Senator Tom Schall proposed 
erection of a monument to his memory. 
The “press gag” charges created of 
him a symbolic figure holding aloft, 
as a torch, a handful of copies of his 
Mid-West American, 

Is this the whole story? Newspa- 
permen in the Twin Cities are inclined 
to think it isn’t. They are chary about 
giving their reasons for thinking as 
they do, largely because their infor- 
mation is of the “moral certainty” 
type—information in which they have 
confidence, but which is not. provable. 
Nevertheless, they contribute some 
new angles to the story. 

For one thing, they say, there is 
reason to believe that the liquor in- 
terests headed by Schuldberg were at 
one time backed by political interests 
distinctly different from those of Ol- 
son, and in fact opposed to him. If 
this is true, they say, why not this 
other political influence behind the 
shooting? 

“But,” they are convinced, “there 
is no evidence to believe that any po- 
litical force was involved in it.” 

Violent attacks on enemies, they 
point out, have not been a principle 
of Floyd Olson’s political science and 
tactics. “If Mr. Olson were to erad- 
icate opposing editors by answering 
editorial blasts with gun blasts,” said 
one, “most Minnesota editors would 
be out of the picture by this time.” 

Gagging the press by violence, since 
the “press gag” became unconstitu- 
tional? But the gag law was passed 
by a Republican legislature and signed 
by a Republican governor. If the 
Minnesota political machine has al- 
ways been gunning for opposition 
editors, it has changed drivers in mid- 
stream. When Prosecuting Attorney 
Floyd Olson attempted to enforce the 
law, he was enforcing a Republican 
law. And it should be remembered 
that his job as prosecutor was to seek 

[Concluded on page 12] 
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What Farm Readers Want— 


By GLENN W. SAMPLE 


Your farm readers, Mr. Editor and 
Mr. Publisher, have a lot of sound 
ideas about what they want in their 
daily newspapers. 

We found that out—John Swaim and 
I—while making a study of six agri- 
culturally related groups of people in 
an effort to learn how a better under- 
standing could be effected between the 
daily newspaper and the farm homes 
in its territory. 

We were making the study, I might 
add, in order to obtain material for a 
thesis, “How Indiana Newspapers Can 
Better Serve the Farmer,” in compli- 
ance with Purdue University’s regula- 
tions for graduation. We learned some 
things from farm readers that apply to 
papers outside Indiana just as much as 
they do to the Hoosier press. 


To MAKE our study as representa- 
tive as possible, we selected 25 non- 
competing daily newspapers, and in 
their circulating areas, we sent ques- 
tionnaires to 325 farmers, to 50 vo- 
cational agricultural high school 
teachers, and to 50 officials of commer- 
cial farm organizations. In addition, 
we questionnaired all Indiana county 
agricultural agents and also officials of 
the Hoosier State Press Association. 

Here is the gist of what we found: 
The group average percentage of rural 
circulation for the cooperating news- 
papers was 43.8, and yet each publica- 
tion was carrying on an average only 
171 column inches of agricultural ma- 
terial per week. Only a little more 
than one-half of these publications had 
a farm editor or anyone designated to 
look after the farm news. 

The fact farmers spent from 10 to 240 
minutes per day reading their papers 
or an average of 61 minutes, fur- 
nishes sufficient evidence for belief 
that our farmers are conscientious and 
thorough readers. Results also showed 
that nearly 90 per cent of the farm fam- 
ilies surveyed subscribed to a daily 
paper and 53 per cent also to a weekly, 
with every farm family subscribing to 
some newspaper. 

When asked whether they wanted 
farm news scattered or placed in a 
definite column in their papers, 95 per 
cent of the farmers replied in favor of 
a definite column. Yet the newspaper 
survey showed that 70 per cent of the 
publishers carried such material scat- 
tered throughout the pages, 25 per 
cent devoted one page a week to farm 
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Ir YOU'VE ever wondered what the farmer thinks of your news- 
paper—what he'd like to have in it from day to day, from week 
to week—you'll be interested in this article. 
been concerned about your rural readers, perhaps this discus- 
sion will lead you to show them more consideration. 

Glenn W. Sample, who presents the results of a survey along 
these lines, is assistant County Agent in Allen County, Indiana. 
Born on a farm and reared there, he was a 4-H Club member for 
eight years, a vocational agriculture high school student for four 
years and was graduated from the Purdue University school of 
agriculture last June. He spent four summers on the staff of the 
Richmond (Ind.) Palladium-Item, leaving last fall to accept his 


If you've never 





articles, and only one paper gave a 
full farm page daily. It was interest- 
ing to note, too, that over 60 per cent 
of the farmers wanted their agricul- 
tural news daily rather than weekly. 

There was a wide difference of opin- 
ion among newspapermen as to the de- 
sirability of occasional farm editions, 
but practically 95 per cent of our farm- 
ers claimed to be intensely interested 
in this special journalistic effort. 
Then, too, over one-half of commercial 
farm organizations’ leaders were will- 
ing to support such editions from an 
advertising standpoint. 


W uar do farmers prefer in farm 
news? Well, if our survey is any in- 
dication, they like the following story 
types in their respective order: farm 
market news, advice of county ex- 
tension agents, agricultural college 
experiment results, agricultural edi- 
torials, spot farm news, material about 
farmer cooperatives, Four-H club 
news, farm production records, weekly 
county agent notes, articles of and by 
farmers, local community correspon- 
dence, and announcements. 

Now we don’t propose in accepting 
the foregoing farm story ratings that 
announcements are not important to 
farmers. For this type of story is un- 
doubtedly read and appreciated, but 
farmers probably considered it rela- 
tively uninteresting. The announce- 
ment seemingly is a type of story, the 
result of which is not complete in it- 
self, but rather in the value of that 
which it announces. 

Statements farmers submitted on 
what they would like to see in their 
papers gave every indication that more 
farm market news was in demand. 
Publishing trends, summaries, market- 


ing interpretations, and facts on sup- 
ply and demand situations for various 
agricultural commodities were sug- 
gested as the possible solution. As 
one farmer stated, “ ... the agricul- 
tural news service could be improved 
by publishing from time to time a more 
complete outlook as to supply and 
demand.” 

Nearly 85 per cent of the farmers 
were interested in human interest 
stories and over 90 per cent of them 
asked for more agricultural editorials 
in their daily papers and you may be 
sure these good farm friends appre- 
ciated all timely and seasonal stories. 

The county agricultural agents rate 
high in the minds of farmers as over 
80 per cent thought he made good use 
of the daily papers and nearly 95 per 
cent of them read what their local 
agent wrote in his weekly news notes. 


Wuat was that question? Oh, yes, 
the women—sure we queried the farm 
women, too. And surprisingly, we 
found only 40 per cent of them satis- 
fied with their newspapers. What did 
they want? Well, maybe some of 
these quotations will give suggestions: 
“Hints, such as beautifying the 
home, time savers and cooking; poul- 
try suggestions; churning; and budget- 
ing.” 
“Give more home economics news.” 
“The experiences of other mamas.” 
It is my earnest belief there has been 
a general trend among Hoosier daily 
newspapers to carry more and more 
agricultural news matter. I person- 
ally know of at least a half dozen influ- 
ential papers that have recently be- 
come very agriculturally-conscious. 
And you can be assured the farmers 
[Concluded on page 16) 

















Now That I’m a Copy “Butcher” 


Tuer was a time—those ignorant, 
egotistical, blasphemous, carefree days 
—when I was utterly lacking in proper 
respect for my elders and betters. 

I was a reporter, or a rewrite man, 
depending on how the city editor hap- 
pened to feel about me at the moment; 
whether he wanted me entirely out of 
his sight, or preferred to see me with 
his own eyes. 

I would look over from time to time 
at those strange, old-before-their-time 
men bent endlessly over the rim of 
their curved and slotted desk, reading 
copy, writing headlines. An awful 
gorge of unmitigated dislike would 
rise in me. 

Self-satisfied, bigoted, taciturn, de- 
void of feeling; pot-bellied, bald- 
headed; foes of humanity, murderers 
of good writing! 

So-and-so’s who couldn’t write a 
story themselves if they had to; dis- 
appointed hacks determined to kill the 
creative spirit, the fresh turn, the new, 
unusual word! 


Tart was the copy reader as I then 
saw him: a mangler, afraid to let good 
news writing go to the composing room 
until he had blacked it all up; twisting 
it into his own hackneyed forms of ex- 
pression; penciling the life out of it; 
turning action into halting, deadly still- 
ness; the poetic into the prosaic. 

I had as little love for the copy 
reader as most of us in the news room 
do for the “basement journalists” of 
the classified advertising and circula- 
tion departments who occasionally 
pass themselves off to the public as 
newspapermen. 

All that has changed now! One day, 
six or seven years ago, after wading 
through hip-deep slush covering beats, 
trying to extract news from people who 
thought they didn’t have any, or who 
had but didn’t want to give it up; after 
filling out my spare time with a tele- 
phone headset clamped like a vise to 
my flattened ears, and staying around 
all hours waiting for a story that might 
break and never did, I looked over 
to the copy desk and this tempting 
thought burned through my brain: 

“Ogdon, there’s the life for you, old 
fellow! There, the seat of your pants 
during working hours will be eternally 
and restfully horizontal. There you 
will be in a soft job letting someone 
else do the slavery. 

“There your only duty will be that 
sweet, pleasant one of picking faults in 
somebody else’s work. Why not find 
yourself a chair on the rim of that 
desk?” 





Things Appear a Little Different, Says 
Reporter Who Joined Lords of the Rim 


By WILLIAM D. OGDON 


So I’VE been a copy butcher most of 
the time since and the picture has 
changed. My paunch gets bigger; my 
head gets balder. And the desk job 
isn’t the snap I thought it was. In fact, 
it’s plenty tough at times. And I 
think I see the relation between the 
news writer and the desk man in a 
truer light than I formerly did. 

A logical schism exists between 
these two groups of men; it grows out 
of a distinction of character and tem- 
perament. It is as false a premise to 
undervalue the copy reader because 
he isn’t a writer as to contend that a 
literary critic’s judgments on a novel 
are worthless because he cannot or 
does not write novels. 

The careful copy reader, seeking to 
refine news writing; remove the silly, 
the redundant; delete the faults of 
haste, overenthusiasm, and sentimen- 
tality; to detect error, to place truth in 
its proper relations, to save reader- 
time and perform the many other 
duties of the editor, does an unques- 
tionable service to the writer, the 
newspaper, and the public. 

His is, or should be, a dignified, re- 
spected profession, calling for high 
qualities of intelligence, skill and 
patience. 

The news writer and the copy edi- 
tor should be in sympathetic com- 
munion, but unfortunately the rela- 
tions are not close at all in most shops, 
and in many are not even cordial. And 
the wider the breach is, the worse for 


the paper. 


WE copy readers exist very largely 
because reporters and rewrite men 
don’t always do their jobs well. There- 
fore I, as a copy reader, thank Allah 
daily that there are as many writers 
of indigestible copy as there are. 

I like copy reading; understand that 
and make no mistake about it. I have 
chosen it deliberately in preference to 
reporting and rewrite jobs, and before 
coming to rest more or less perma- 
nently on an editing chair, I shuttled 
around enough among the three classes 
of work to know that I don’t have 
to remain a copy reader. 

I approach each interesting, differ- 


ing day of editing with zest. But every 
copy reader must feel at times some- 
thing of futility in his job, for the 
reason that so many reporters and re- 
write men fail to progress to a higher 
level of expertness. Year in and year 
out, many of them go on assassinating 
grammar, committing flagrant depar- 
tures from the style and spirit of their 
papers, failing in the same funda- 
mental way to achieve in their stories 
the principles of unity, coherence, 
completeness and logical arrangement. 

Many a news writer’s job is saved 
for him because some copy reader 
takes the trouble, daily, to refine his 
typewriter hash into the something for 
which the public will not too complain- 
ingly pay two or three cents, and that 
the managing editor can read without 
having his dyspepsia overcome him. 

This goes for some of the big shots in 
journalism, too. The loose writing of 
some of the world’s best correspond- 
ents, splendid reporters, undergoes ma- 
jor operations many a time on the copy 
desks before it becomes that pleas- 
ingly concise, lucid, limpid prose which 
adorns somebody’s breakfast or din- 
ner table. 

In their secret meditations I presume 
these correspondents give proper 
credit to the desk for removing the 
meanderings, the verboseness, the 
vague contradictions of their writings. 
I hope so. 


Wuar are the faults that my friend 
the reporter or rewrite man fails most 
frequently to correct? 

As surely asI get a story written by 
A I know that it will be such a confu- 
sion of improperly placed ideas that I 
shall have to cut it up, paragraph by 
paragraph, and paste together the 
whole manuscript anew, like a picture 
puzzle. 

A story from B will raise, within its 
brief 500 words or so, a dozen ques- 
tions on which I shall either have to 
consult him, or make deletions to re- 
move the doubts. He will never learn 
to pursue the loose ends of a story. 

Writer C is a copy reader’s delight. 
His story is arranged in logical order, 
but is full of unneeded words and even 
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whole phrases through which a pencil 
can and should be brutally run. 

He never says: 

“The voters of Ward Six voted last 
night to pave Smith Street.” 

He always writes: 

“The voters residing in the confines 
of Ward Six met early last night and 
agreed in a vote to contract for the lay- 
ing of a pavement on Smith Street.” 

So far as I know, C never looks at his 
copy before turning it over to the city 
editor. The invention of a visible type- 
writer was so much wasted effort as 
far as he is concerned. He is a facile 


and able reporter, but will not take the 
trouble to be concise. 

Writer D usually has a few initials 
wrong in names, or has spelled the 
names wrong, or improperly identified 
some of the persons figuring in the 
story. He also strains too much to 
make a story out of nothing. If he 
gets a little “beat,” he tries to blow it 
up for page one, sometimes commit- 
ting fundamental untruths and false 
emphasis in doing so. 

Writer E is quite the opposite. He is 
painstaking to a fault. His stories are 
so conscientiously true that they are 
likely to be too dull to make page one. 
They are overcautious. The leads are 
heavy; they seldom put their best foot 
forward. A good copy reader, if he 
has time, can sharpen this man’s writ- 
ing, turn the lead about some, put 
“punch” into it and even push it on 
page one when it would otherwise “go 
back.” 

The leads from F also need to be re- 
written, but for a very different reason. 
He is a good reporter, but will not take 
the trouble to study what is the high 
point of his material. Or he may write, 
through indolence, a composite lead, 
so bogging down his introduction with 
a lob-lolly of facts and revelations that 
no unified idea emerges. After the 
first two or three paragraphs, however, 
his story runs along in good shape. 

G is an enthusiastic, hard-working 
beat man, but he will never read 
his own paper or the opposition. He 
comes rushing in full of zeal, writes a 
yard of yarn that has been printed the 
day before, and then grows sick with 
disappointment and misdirected re- 
sentment when brutally told that it has 
all been futile. He has wasted his own 
time and his employer’s money. 

Etc., etc. 








Tart traditional enmity—real or imagiriary—between re- 
porters and rewrite men and the copy-readers who edit—or 
mangle—their copy is discussed in interesting fashion by Wil- 
ag Ogdon, a copy reader of the New York Times, in this 
article. 

Moreover, he offers some suggestions for bettering the rela- 
tions between reporters, rewrite men and the Lords of the Rim. 
We'd particularly agree with the suggestion that a man com- 
pare his original copy with the version that appears in the paper 
—then honestly judge for himself whether it has been improved 
or his meaning or facts clouded or distorted. 

Mr. Ogdon is a native of Illinois. Reared in Toledo, he at- 
tended Michigan, Transylvania and Yale universities and spent 
a period in freelancing before entering newspaper work as a re- 
porter on the Toledo Times. His first desk work also was done 
there. He then successively moved to the copy desks of the 
St. Louis Star (now the Star-Times, where he also did some re- 
write); the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and then the New York 
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We COPY readers are a lazy lot, or 
would like to be. We would far rather 
get a story to which we need not touch 
a pencil. Once ina while we do. Here 
and there we find a writer who has 
such endowment of orderly mind, so 
fine a background, so clear a concept 
of how a news story should finally 
read, such skill with words, that he can 
sit down at a machine and write the 
copper-plate story that is a delight. 
When I, as a copy reader, get such a 
story, a warm glow of indolent peace 
lights my face. I alter the reading as 
little as humanly possible, write on it 
the best headline I can devise, and 
shoot the whole along to the compos- 
ing room as quickly asI can. I should, 
but too seldom do, go over and con- 
gratulate the writer on a job well done. 


How can we improve the present sit- 
uation, to the advantage of our news- 
papers? I propose the following: 

1. After a reporter’s or rewrite man’s 
copy has been handled on the desk, 
and set in type, the manuscript shall 
be returned from the composing room 
to the writer, for careful study of how 
and why it was “butchered.” 

By this means the writer learns what 
his mistakes are, and incurs a definite 
responsibility for not committing them 
over and over again in the future. Un- 
less he is that comparatively rare per- 
son who is intelligently self-critical, 
such a method affords the only way to 
improve him. 

This is twice as effective as having 
the writer merely read his story in the 
paper, because it is human nature for 
him to think, complacently, when a 
smoothly reading article appears in 
type that he wrote it that way. Only 
we copy readers know he didn’t. 

2. We copy desk men and the news 
writers can foster a friendlier relation- 
ship. This is particularly needed on 
the larger papers, where many a 
copy desk man can’t even identify by 
sight some of the men whose copy he 
handles, and vice versa. 

This calls for mingling: the occa- 
sional chat, in which mutual problems 
are discussed, with an accompanying 
exchange of ideas, grievances and 
information. 


Meruop No. 1 is so easy it’s a cinch. 
It could be put into effect tomorrow in 
ever newspaper shop, with beneficial 
effect. It depends only on an order 
from the managing editor. 

Method No. 2 is fraught with diffi- 
culty, because it depends frankly on a 
change in human nature, a friendship 
between natural enemies. But it can 
come about. 

Ideally there would be a fusion of 

[Concluded on page 16} 








Havinc written and talked about 
writing for upwards of 25 years now, 
am being pushed toward much the 
same conclusion that was forced upon 
me in the public speaking courses at 
Cornell 15 years ago. 

The conclusion is that anyone can 
speak well in public provided he has a 
voice, a certain amount of grammar, 
and provided, above all, that he can 
speak free from the crippling taint of 
self-consciousness. Given this, plus 
something to say, anyone can speak 
well, and be worth listening to. 

Everyone can speak. Despite which, 
we have endless courses in public 
speaking with elaborately conflicting 
techniques. The aim of it all, we say, 
is to enable the student to be himself, 
to speak naturally. We certainly go a 
long way around toward an attain- 
ment which frequently exists in the 
first place, asking only to be developed 
naturally and let alone. 

We get one or two good speakers per 
hundred, say. I sometimes wonder if 
those two weren’t so good to begin 
with that even public speaking instruc- 
tion could not destroy the gift in them, 
and make them hack speakers or, 
worse than that, elocutionists. 


_ 


NEARLY every one can write. Pro- 
fessional writers do not like to admit 
it; but the fact remains. Given four or 
five years in elementary reading and 
writing, nearly every one can write. 
To write well requires something to 
say; and to say it well, freedom from 
self-consciousness. The longer you 
stay in the writing business, the more 
nearly you are forced to the conclusion 
that good natural writing and good 
natural speaking are almost identical. 
The intervention of writing and type 
makes little difference. In good nat- 
ural writing, an individual speaks in 
his own way, unbound by conscious 
rules and forms. 

For an example take this paragraph 
from an extemporaneous speech by 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, taken down stenographically 
and later used by him, in his pamphlet, 
America Must Choose. 


“We are all sick and sore at 
heart as we look at the misery of 
so many millions of people, includ- 
ing among them many of our close 
friends and relatives; and we ask 
again and again why this should 
be so in a nation so blest with 
great resources, with nearly half 
the world’s gold, with great fac- 
tories, with fertile soil and no em- 
barrassing external debt. We look 
at all this and ask what main- 
spring inside of us is broken, and 
where can we get a new main- 
spring to drive us forward.” 








Write It 


That is good writing. It is a man 
speaking. You can hear his voice. 

Elaborate as our courses in public 
speaking are; overloaded as they are 
with rules, forms and psychological 
monkeyshines, they are simple and 
harmless as compared with much of 
the teaching about journalism. 

Take that famous “Who, What, 
When, Where, How, Why formula, 
still being dished up by most teachers 
of reporting. My objection to such 
catchy advices is not that they are 
always useless. This one may be use- 
ful. If a news writer is so bewildered 
and dumb that he has not told where 
the fire is, he may possibly turn to his 
adverbial litany and make an inser- 
tion. My objection is, these devices 
are so catchy that superficial teachers 
din them in, and the students remem- 
ber them as if they were the be-all and 
end-all of competent journalism. 

The greatness of Bristow Adams of 
Cornell, as a teacher and journalist, is 
that he soon gets his students beyond 
tnat; and turns them loose from a 
three-hour course knowing that they 
haven’t even started. 


Ir ALL news stories are to be as much 
alike as two bricks, and as dead, then 
let the bricklayer’s formula prevail. 
If human happenings, opinions, events 
and meanings are admitted to differ in- 
finitely, then the first wisdom may be 
to go back towards the simple common 
sense of natural reporting, and stop 
trying to pour everything into one 
worn-out form. 





Just Like 


I doubt if anyone can say anything 
definitely and finally useful about writ- 
ing. All you can do is try to get people 
to think about it freshly and shake off 
the fetters of formulae. 

Formulae are all right for beginners 
at reporting, but when a man has been 
writing the bare bones of the news for 
more than a year, or ten years, as most 
of us have, he should begin to think 
about getting out of diapers into pants. 
One of the great wrongs we do our- 
selves as reporters or editors is to keep 
hammering about Who, What, When, 
Where, How and Why, and straight- 
jacket summary leads, when we ought 
to be growing up, individually, as 
writers and humans. We do this 
wrong not only to ourselves, but by 
rubbing it continually into our readers; 
and into the innocents who look to us 
for instruction in the craft of writing. 

I can tell you, and you can tell 
me, what to write when John Jones, 
colored, is killed by a motor truck at 
the corner of Main and Fourth Streets. 
Or if Triumph Beans outyield all other 
beans in 11 counties you can write the 
wire story for me or I can write it for 
you without much difference. But 
when, as now, we depart boldly from 
the whole historical pattern of free 
competition in agriculture; when the 
extra yield of those beans must some- 
how be weighed along with a possible 
bean acreage program, the bare facts, 
the old formulae, are no longer the 
whole story. The job now is to reach 
the understanding of the people, all of 
them, in city and country. What does 
this scrambled New Deal mean to 

















uting editor of the Country Home. Or, if you are an editor or 
teacher, you will find the suggestions valuable for your staffs 
or students. 

Mr. Lord has been interested principally in agricultural jour- 
nalism. At Cornell University, his alma mater, he edited the 
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You Would Tell It! 


Break the Fetters of Formulae If 
You Want Your Copy to Speak 


By RUSSELL LORD 








human beings? Do you know? DolI? 
I cannot write that story for you, and 
you cannot write it for me. The an- 
swer to that question can be written in 
no one way from no one mind, and be 
useful. The call now is for unshackled, 
bold, imaginative, but sensible writing, 
opening new trails. 


IN THE harsh days of 1932, when the 
patchwork system of rigid farm allot- 
ments first seemed likely to win gen- 
eral acceptance as a means of farm and 
national relief, I wrote an article for 
The Country Home calling for a trial 
of it; and asked for letters. That piece 
drew, as I recall it, around 900 answers. 
These letters said ably, for the most 
part, about what is being said for and 
against a tariff-equivalent subsidy for 
farmers now; but most of them were 
couched in terms of the economic gen- 
eralities that we have been teaching 
the farm people from our colleges. 
They were good, but they did not go 
home. One woman, a cotton farmer’s 
wife in Arkansas, wrote a letter that 
went home. I do not have an exact 
copy by me, but she said about this: 


“Let us have this help, so that 
we can catch up, and rest. It will 
mean that we do not have to drive 
ourselves, and our children, on to 
bigger fields, down longer rows of 
cheaper and cheaper cotton. It 
will mean that, to get along, we do 
not have to plunge in debt to get 
more land, to raise more cotton, to 
buy more land with, as we do now. 
We can cultivate the best of our 
land, better; we can clear a little 
time to rest, and think, and grow 
in, and be with our children, as 
parents, not as slave-drivers, part 
of the time.” 


I showed the best letters to M. L. 
Wilson and to Henry Wallace, two of 
our two most honest and gifted propa- 
gandists for agricultural equality by 
fair and open means; and they seized 
upon and used this farmwife’s feature 
writing, in their own future writing 
and speaking; because that woman told 
in the simplest and most natural terms 
possible what Agricultural Adjust- 
ment, for all of its confusing technicali- 
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ties, is all about: what it might mean 
in country people’s lives, if it would 
only work. 


More recently I had at my farm the 
experience of reading 1,580 clipped 
news items and feature stories sent in 
to the Country Home’s Country Cor- 
respondent’s Contest by instinctive 
writers and reporters in all the states. 

These writers are not concerned 
with programs. They are simply and 
naturally concerned with telling about 
life in the neighborhoods they live in, 
and in indicating what this happening 
or that means in the common life of 
their people. 

They deal with small news, the lives 
and deaths of obscure persons, nat- 
urally, and give almost entirely by in- 
stinct, a general, a universal meaning, 
to their news. Sometimes they simply 
tell facts: 


“Steve Cline, who lived at 
Ridgedale, died Friday and was 
buried Saturday at Omaha, Ar- 
kansas. He was very old and in 
poor health, and had been a blind 
pensioner for some time. He had 
made his home with his son, Jesse, 
for the past few years. Another 
son, Chauncey, lives near here. 
Other relatives from Oklahoma ar- 
rived Sunday, too late for the 
burial.” 


That is by Mary Elizabeth Mahn- 
key, crossroads correspondent of the 
Forsyth (Mo.) Republican, who won 
the contest. Another of her news fea- 
ture paragraphs: 


“Willie Snowden, a brother of 
Frank and Joe, came as an unex- 
pected visitor from California last 
week. He has been absent twenty- 
eight years. He said he could not 
resist the longing to see his mother 
once more, and the old home place. 
But the old house was gone, 
burned in a grass fire some years 
ago.” 


With an artist’s instinct for the selec- 
tion of significant detail, and with all 
but Biblical simplicity of style, Mrs. 
Mahnkey not only tells news; she 
makes you feel what it means. Prob- 





Russell Lord 


ably no one ever told her about Who, 
What, When, Where, How and Why. 

Journalism records a succession of 
exciting or important events and opin- 
ions, many of which do not matter at 
all, for the long pull. The feature 
touch, the common touch, naturally 
handled, records endless common 
meanings which tie life together, and 
make us all travelers together on the 
same uncertain path. 


Some time back I heard M. V. At- 
wood of the Gannett papers make a 
good talk. I found it interesting to 
note that many of the things he said 
were a high-powered urban transla- 
tion of the same things I had been try- 
ing to work into this disordered paper 
at my farm. He slammed from the city 
desk the conventional straight-jacket 
form of reporting the infinite variety of 
life. Some days before I heard him, I 
had scrawled off in longhand, late at 
night, with the tree frogs singing; and 
from quite a different point of view 
and attack, this: 


“For years I have been struck 
with the fact that when a reporter 
comes in from a story, full of it, 
and tells you about it, his story as 
he tells it has, almost always, a 
greater reach and human meaning 
than the story he writes. When he 
tells you about it he puts in the 
little things that matter, the things 
that make you put yourself in the 
place of that man or woman. He 
tells you that the man who cut his 
throat had a shelf full of books on 
“How to Improve Yourself.” He 
had marked certain passages, and 
beside one particularly stirring in- 
junction never to watch the clock, 
he had written: “To be Faithful to 
the Soandso Windshield Wiper 
Company is to be Faithful to My- 

[Concluded on page 16] 
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FREEDOM of the PRESS on the 


A Frank Discussion of a Probler 


That Has Caused Many a Headach 





C. R. F. Smith 


Recentiy college athletic realists 
have been advocating open subsidiza- 
tion of the football players who for 
years have been on covert subsidy. 
Abolish the back-door handouts, the 
alumni “loan” funds, the athletic 
“scholarships”; banish the illusion that 
college football is an amateur sport, 
with the players fighting for the glory 
of old Siwash; let the situation be what 
it really is—so the football realists say. 

With this praiseworthy example of 
frankness before us why not do some- 
thing similar for the student press? 
Have those universities and colleges 
that have not already done so, openly 
take over their student press. 

Let the universities be the publish- 
ers and let the mastheads of the uni- 
versity newspapers openly proclaim 
to the world that these newspapers 
are published by the universities and 
for the universities with the aid of 
student labor. From the outset of 
their editorial careers let it be under- 
stood that our student staffs exist by 
the grace of and for the benefit of the 
college or university to which they are 
attached. Let them work as any hired 
newspaperman works—for the man 
who controls the property, the pub- 
lisher. 


F OR more than a year now, compar- 
ative peace has reigned in the col- 
legiate editorial offices. Cries of in- 
terference and censorship have died 
down or are so weak they sound as of 


By C. R. F. SMITH 


no consequence. And while peace 
reigns is a good time for the college 
publication boards the country over to 
draft their permanent neutrality bills 
to prevent those periodical wars that 
wreck the campus, oust student edi- 
tors into lucrative martyrdom and 
wreck the nerves of college admin- 
istrators. 

Soon now the college publication 
boards will be huddling over the se- 
lections of next year’s editorial staffs. 
So let’s have a look at the articles of 
agreement. Any new plan proposed 
after the war has started will be 
damned as giving aid and comfort to 
one of the belligerents. But now 
while all is quiet motives will not be 
impugned. 

I doubt that there are any genu- 
inely independent student newspapers. 
Usually there is in the masthead some 
fictional statement to the effect that 
“this newspaper is published by the 
students” of such-and-such university. 
Students are allowed to carry their 
names on the masthead and they do 
the great bulk of the drudgery that 
goes with getting out a newspaper. 
They do get out the paper—as long as 
they do it in a way that pleases the 
university administration. But when 
a student editor refuses to listen to the 
administration he is simply sticking 
his neck on the block. 

The perennial fight of students for 
the right to speak their minds through 
the columns of the collegiate press 
breaks out spectacularly about once a 
season, although, of course, the under- 
cover, quiet sniping goes on contin- 
ually. 


ALMOST invariably in the periodical 
crises which arise, administrative offi- 
cials who step in to dictate editorial 
policies fall back upon this thesis; the 
student newspaper owes its existence 
to the university; if the newspaper 
makes a mistake the university must 
take the blame; students are immature 
and lacking in judgment and need the 
control of older, more experienced 
heads. 


The school administrative officials 
are, to some extent, right in their 
stand. Students are frequently imma- 
ture, and at time irresponsible and 
lacking in judgment. But they are 
also idealists. Furthermore, they have 
been taught that not only is there vir- 
tue in freedom of the press but that 
the constitution specifically establishes 
that freedom. What they have not 
learned through the hard knocks of a 
realistic world is that there are prac- 
tical limitations, that the most drastic 
censorship of all is a censorship of 
ownership, and that they must accept 
largely the viewpoint of the publishers 
for whom they work. 

Since the university in any final 
showdown functions as the publisher, 
why not have that position clearly 
stated and understood when the stu- 
dent staff takes office? That should 
do much to eliminate this perennial 
hubbub about freedom of the student 
press. Student editors would be hired 
by the university to run the student 
newspaper the same as student jan- 
itors or student stenographers are 
hired—to do the job the way the uni- 
versity wants it done. 

Good grades, courtesy, final exam- 
ination, cheating, campus activities, 
athletics: these are traditional campus 
editorial topics. When, however, stu- 
dents venture to criticize their admin- 
istrative officials and faculty they are 
treading on treacherous ground, be- 
cause at once that reveals that all is 
not sweetness and light at such-and- 
such university. And then is when 
students learn that they are not run- 
ning a newspaper for themselves but 
for the university which educates 
them. 


STUDENT editors, student associa- 
tions and even journalism teachers in 
conventions more than a year ago took 
variously worded shots at the spectre 
of student press censorship. But cen- 
sorship, labeled as such, practically 
never is imposed. More euphemistic 
terms are used. The courage of the 
journalism teachers in their attack on 
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the subject may be judged by the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a_ resolution 
passed at their meeting in Chicago: 


“We believe in freedom of the 
press for student publications, to 
the extent at least of permitting 
student editors to present and dis- 
cuss all matters pertaining to the 
conditions under which they are 
living and being educated, subject 
only to the restrictions of the law 
and of the generally accepted 
standards of decency and good 
taste. On their publications stu- 
dents should learn by doing, under 
faculty guidance when necessary, 
but without faculty censorship.” 


Under a broad interpretation of this 
declaration, “guidance” can function 
as effectively as if it were labeled 
“censorship”—-whenever the occasion 
arises. Yet even this cautiously 
worded declaration barely skinned 
through by a marg.n of one vote. Too 
many journalism teachers had been 
caught in squeezes between adminis- 
trative officials and student editors to 
give such a measure a whopping 
majority. 

As journalism teachers we need to 
be more realistic with ourselves and 
with our students. On our univer- 
sity papers we should give our stu- 
dents more nearly the kind of control 
they will get when they go out into 
the world. If we continue to allow 


them to take credit for publishing 
these newspapers they’re going to 
continue to take the privilege of the 
publisher to direct policies. 


Iv would, of course, be a splendid 
thing if our student press were really 
a student press, free and unfettered. 
It would help tremendously in train- 
ing a group of courageous, thinking, 
youthful leaders. It would be a good 
thing for the universities themselves 
and for university administrations to 
allow students to say in the columns 
of their newspapers the things they 
sincerely believe—even though they 
occasionally go haywire. There is al- 
ways a preponderant conservatism in 
any student group which will of it- 
self—given sufficient time and op- 
portunity—serve to chasten student 
editors who go “radical” and preach 
“unsound” ideas likely to redound to 
the discredit of the university. 

School officials would be wise to see 
in the criticism of their student news- 
papers a valuable check on their own 
indiscretions and lack of perspective. 
They would be astute to permit their 
student press to serve as an open 
forum, as a pop-off for the more ex- 
plosive elements of the campus. 

In some of the more liberal univer- 
sities, the administrative officials do 
permit some student criticism of them- 
selves and their policies. They are 
wise in this, just as Old Mother Eng- 
land is wise in allowing her agitators 
the freedom of the park for their soap 
box oratory. In any final showdown, 
however, the university has the upper 
hand, has the power to control and 
usually does. Unmanageable student 


ll 


editors can always be dismissed sim- 
ply as undesirable if for no other spe- 
cifically pertinent reason. 

How much better if these student 
editors could be ruled by the voice of 
reason rather than the voice of author- 
ity. How much better if they were 
subjected to the power of articulate 
public opinion. They would soon 
learn that freedom of the press is not 
a reality but an ideal to be striven for. 


SINcE this independent student 
newspaper ideal is practically un- 
attainable, let’s go back to our original 
suggestion and have the university act 
as the publisher, with the student staff 
members as paid hirelings—as most of 
them will be later. This will give the 
students a taste of this censorship of 
ownership that every working news- 
paperman recognizes. 

If, however, the university will not 
take the publisher’s complete respon- 
sibility, then the publication board 
should at least have the frankness to 
lay down in black and white a state- 
ment of policy under which it expects 
the student staff to operate. Faculty 
supervision should be above-board, 
rather than hidden behind the aca- 
demic bushes until a crisis arises. Let 
this statement of policy be presented 
to each new staff. 

If such clear statements of policy 
were presented to student newspaper 
staff members before they took charge, 
students would get a more realistic 
idea of this intangible “freedom of the 
press” and university officials would 
avoid many of the unfavorable pub- 
licity-spreading jams in which they 
frequently find themselves. 





Here is a straight-forward discussion of a subject that has long been a source of controversy on the college and 
university campuses of the country and has attracted considerable attention from the press—the question as to 
what extent the student press is or should be free. 

Cries of censorship have echoed again and again from editors who have resigned in protest; have been ex- 
pelled or quietly found deficient in studies or otherwise “unsatisfactory” to college or university authorities and 
dropped. The more dramatic of such instances have been widely heralded and frequently have placed univer- 
sity officials in uncomfortable, whether justifiable or not, positions. 

There are things to be said from both points of view—those advocating freedom of student expression and those 
speaking from the standpoint of officials charged with the responsibility of protecting the interests of a large insti- 
tution. You will find, we believe, that this article, prepared by C. R. F. Smith, assistant professor of journalism at 
Louisiana State University, presents both views impartially and then suggests a possible solution. 

Prof. Smith is a graduate of Kansas State College where he edited the campus paper—the Kansas State Colle- 
gian. Following graduation he became assistant to the city editor of the Topeka Daily Capital, then went to Man- 
hattan, Kan., as city editor of the Manhattan Mercury. Subsequently he has acted as an instructor in journalism 
at Iowa State College: worked on the Des Moines Register and the Marengo (Iowa) Pioneer-Republican; spent a 
year in the promotion department of a large feed manufacturer and has contributed to a number of magazines. 
He has been associated with Louisiana State University since 1932. 
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We Took Crime Off Page One 


[Concluded from page 3] 


the first time such a thing has hap- 
pened in the six years I have been with 
the Post-Tribune. I may state truth- 
fully that in the last two years crime in 
La Salle, at least that committed by 
local residents, was of a minor nature. 

Whether that has any connection 
with the newspaper’s policy I cannot 
say; it may be that the people just nat- 
urally are behaving themselves better; 
then again one could believe they are 
thinking less about crime and more 
about new deal jobs, war, kings, etc., 
with which our front page has been 
filled. 

Of undeniable worth in an analysis is 
the fact that we have had no boy ban- 
dits in the last two years. In the first 
three years of my work at La Salle, 
so-called baby-bandit gangs operated 
with more or less frequency. As time 
passes we will have some crime, in a 
community our size it would seem im- 
possible to avoid it, but I hazard the 
prediction that it will not come close to 
the volume we had in 1930, ’31, 32, and 
33. And that in the face of the knowl- 
edge that gambling is permitted openly 
in taverns in La Salle and elsewhere in 
the county. 


RECENTLY a writer in Editor & 
Publisher commented on the Post- 
Tribune’s no-crime-on-page-one policy 
and rather plainly stated that he didn’t 
believe it would work on most papers, 
especially those with direct competi- 
tion. He implied that if the opposition 
were on its toes, crime display would 
soon take the field. I am very happy 
to disagree with his contention. We 
are surrounded on all sides by papers 
using crime on page one with generous 
display, but so far we’ve had no re- 
action against our policy. 

I am willing to declare that any 
paper big enough to have a policy will 
win respect if that policy is just. And 
the respect of the public is a mighty 
sound foundation to build upon. 

You may test it if you wish. Find 
out whether your readers want crime 
on page one, or would be satisfied with 
it played down inside, by letting them 
vote upon it. The result will answer 
that old theory that the public “de- 
mands it.” 

I am tempted to recall the Kansas 
City Star. For many years it used 
small headlines front to back while its 
competition resorted to big type and 
many of the tricks of display; but the 
Star marched on; it had a policy and 
it followed it; it commanded respect. 


The metropolitan press which believes 
crime news is its salvation might go 
into that a bit. 

The American press, I believe, is at 
the threshold of a new era. The 
flash value of big news that actually 
“breaks” is at least minimized; and, if 
we are to believe some, it faces further 
decrease in worth eventually through 
facsimile printing. The problem, then, 
is to cease relying so strongly on the 
flash that shocks and prepare our 
papers with as great, or greater an ap- 
peal through the development of other 
classes of news. Local stories, or local 
leads or follows on wire stories, seem 
to me to be the key. 


S umMMARIZING, Iam convinced that 
the American press as an institution 
needs to stop, look and listen, analyze 
itself. 

Is scum or decency to be the stand- 
ard for setting news values? Are 
we to tell the world indefinitely that 
Americans believe murder, robbery, 
rape, emasculation, sex abnormalities 
in prison or a down-and-out gangster’s 
slaying constitute big news? And that 
in the face of a developing period of 
history as great, or greater, as any in 
our national life? 

The crimes I have mentioned seem 
to me such that giving them the main 
play is questionable, even in the metro- 
politan press. 

Newspaper work is my life; I believe 
in the sincerity of the profession; it is 
thoroughly honorable and serves an 
undeniable public need; but from coast 
to coast publishers and editors could 
set up a more rigid yardstick for news 
evaluation. 

It seems to me we accord crime an 
unwarranted dignity when we open up 
page one to it; crime is a menace to 
American life, in a sense; it is an 
enemy; we should do nothing to en- 
courage it; we should not popularize 
it; and the criminal, instead of seeing 
his exploits and name played up on a 
par with presidents and kings, should 
be made to realize that he is an outlaw 
in the eyes of decent citizens. There 
are thousands of the latter to one of 
the former; why not give them a 
break? They like to see their names 
and pictures in the paper, too. 


WE MADE crime news big. Sim- 
ilarly, we can minimize it and develop 
a contempt for crime and its followers 
by using smaller headlines and treat- 
ing it as ordinary news. 

When we print crime news inside we 


have fulfilled our duty to the public; 
we give the news but we can write it 
for what it is, the leper of American 
civilization. I firmly believe that put- 
ting crime news on an equal basis in 
judging news values gives the criminal 
minded a false estimate of themselves, 
makes them believe they’re important 
and encourages them to attempt more 
and more sensational acts with the big 
head-line in mind. Some I contend, 
enjoy the glory of the banner line, even 
briefly, and are willing to pay the pen- 
alty if and when they are finally 
caught. 

So I would say if you want to cast 
caution to the winds and cater to the 
sensation-lover, put crime on page one 
in the biggest type you have; but if 
you are willing to grant that decency 
and dignity are worth consideration, 
put it inside, subordinate the display 
and let the public see that crime is 
crime and that criminals are to be 
shunned, unglorified, unwept, unsung. 


Liggett 


[Concluded from page 4] 





enforcement of existing laws, not to 
pass on their merits. 


W uar is the connection with the 
murder of Guilford? None, say the 
newspapermen. Nothing to link the 
two has come forward. Besides, Guil- 
ford’s sheet was generally thought as 
an out-and-out scandal sheet. Lig- 
gett’s was of a different nature. Those 
who have sought connection between 
the two murders have been inclined 
to forget that Guilford’s Saturday 
Press was anathema to most Twin City 
residents. 

And Mrs. Liggett’s “positive” iden- 
tification of Cann? “She was simply 
wrong. And she closed the case from 
the start. Whether or not Cann was 
an enemy of Liggett, he was in a bar- 
ber shop down town at the time of 
the murder. Mrs. Liggett’s identifi- 
cation made sure of Cann’s arrest and 
trial, gave public interest time to cool 
off, left the crime unsolved and com- 
pletely stumped the police.” 

What lay behind the shooting, then, 
is somewhat more obscure today than 
it was on the night of December 10. 
But newspapermen who have worked 
on the case, and who may be accepted 
as reasonably hard-headed and real- 
istic, are convinced that the charges 
of political connivance and of polit- 
ical efforts to gag the press are pure 
bunk. 
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LINES TO THE LANCERS 





By J. GUNNAR BACK 


Some time ago, driving on a South- 
western desert road, a Chicago attor- 
ney happened on the scene of an auto- 
mobile accident. One woman, wife of 
a national figure, was near death. An- 
other, a Washington correspondent 
whose by-line is 
well-known, lay 
severely injured. 
The attorney did 
what he could to 
be of aid; then 
he shot a roll of 
pictures. In the 
nearest town he 
phoned a Chi- 
cago newspaper. 
A few minutes 
later, the unde- 
veloped nega- 
tives were on their way by air to 
Chicago. The newspaper paid the at- 
torney $150. 

There is an inescapable callousness 
about the work of the free-lance pho- 
tographer. Violence, in particular, 
human misery and distress, lead to the 
best checks. These were some of the 
things we were talking about as I sat 
one sunny noon in the office of Arthur 
E. Neuman, head of the Chicago office 
of Acme Newspictures, Inc. But, our 
subject being free-lancing in pictures, 
we soon got to matters that were to 
provide the skeleton of this column. 

The very first dictum about photos, 
he told me, is speed. If you are pres- 
ent at the right moment with your 
camera, lose no time. Don’t wait to 
have the roll developed. Send the 
negatives—air-mail— and special de- 
livery. Promptness will bring its re- 
ward. In most cases at the rate of $3 
a picture. In exceptional cases, the 
payment is much more than that. 

The principal picture agencies have, 
through the years, built up an index 
of photographers whom they may turn 
to for pictures of news events, wher- 
ever they occur. But every person 
with a camera and picture-taking skill 
can consider himself a rival of this 
regularman. He may get the pictures 
to the photo service first or, coming 
later, they may be better pictures. 
The regular correspondent is often a 
photographer on the local newspaper. 
He may arrive when the debris has 
been removed. If you wre there when 
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it happened, and snapped the shutter, 
you're first—if you act quickly. 

So much for the cases in which it is 
possible to catch the event when it oc- 
curs, or immediately afterwards. The 
element of the accidental in these in- 
stances is too strong to make picture 
free-lancing very profitable. The ques- 
tion arises: what photos taken at ran- 
dom and at leisure might be free- 
lanced? In Topeka, Kan., for example, 
a certain gentleman has lived to be a 
hundred years of age. Is he news— 
to the picture services? 

He once was worth $3, Mr. Neuman 
told me, but rarely is he news today, 
unless special circumstances can make 
him interesting. Too many pictures, 
with documentary proof, of citizens 
who have attained 109 or even 113 
years of age, now come in. Not in 
floods, but in numbers sufficient to 
keep the 100-year oldster among the 
commonplace. Photo agencies buy 
feature pictures, even scenic views, but 
many conditions legislate against suc- 
cessfully selling feature photos. Yet 
someone is always managing to sell 
the most common of them all, the pic- 
ture of a campus belle and queen. 

The unusual in feature photos will 
not fail to have its value, if the editor 
can discern the unusual. Trial and 
error is a method the free lancer must 
employ in order to find out what the 
editor wants. Acme pays return post- 
age on all rejected free-lance contri- 
butions. If the contribution sells, the 
photographer usually is paid the post- 
age he spent submitting it. 

Sometimes, I learned, free lancers 
make the mistake of setting prepos- 
terous (say the editors) prices on their 
pictures. If this is the case, you can 
be sure you'll get your offering back. 
The editor reserves the right to make 
a price based on his estimate of the 
value of the picture to his service. 
How much abuse exists by reason of 
this fact, your correspondent cannot 
say. In any event, free lancers usually 
accept the fact. 

The Chicago office of Acme gets an 
average of 150 pictures a month. 
About one-half are accepted. Free 
lancing in pictures becomes therefore 
a sideline rather than a living, al- 
though in metropolitan cities, where 
local newspapers are also a market, 
photographers locate in police stations, 
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go out on calls, and devote full time 
to free-lance picture taking. 

The picture agency prefers receiv- 
ing the negative of a spot news pic- 
ture. No particular kind of camera 
is recommended. None of the nega- 
tives or prints submitted should be 
smaller than 5” by 7”. The copy sent 
along with the picture should rarely 
exceed 100 words. 

What has been written here has 
largely applied to free lancing for na- 
tional agencies, not local newspapers 
and rotogravure sections. Of national 
agencies, there are five. All of the 
national services divide the country 
into sctions, three in the case of Acme, 
which has offices in New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. 

The national services, with either 
or both Chicago and New York ad- 
dresses, are: 

Acme Newspictures, Inc., Tribune 
Tower, Chicago. 

Associated Press, 160 N. LaSalle, 
Chicago; 383 Madison Ave., New York. 

International News Photos, Inc., 235 
E. 45th St., New York. 

Keystone View Co., 219 E. 44th St., 
New York. 

Wide World Photos, 229 W. 43rd St., 
New York. 

I am also listing Collegiate Digest, 
Box 472, Madison, Wis. The Digest, 
a weekly college rotogravure section 
of eight pages, wants college news and 
feature photos and pays usually at the 
rate of $3 a picture. 





Irwin S. BLUMENFELD (Washington ’30) 
is editor and publisher of the Snohomish 
County Forum, Granite Falls, Wash., a 
weekly newspaper. 


Paut F. Ewr1nc (Oregon ’34) is on the 
staff of the Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle. 
s 
Paut B. ZrimmerMAN (Nebraska ’26), 
formerly of the Associated Press staff in 
Los Angeles, is now with the Albuquer- 
que, N. M., bureau. 


Devon E. Francis (Kansas ’24), formerly 
of Los Angeles, is with the Associated 
Press, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

* 

Known laughlingly as the “brain trust” 
are three Iowa State Journalism graduates 
who have joined the Omaha Daily Jour- 
nal-Stockman, one of the Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies. They are: Russett Bricecs, 34, 
and Cart Stopparp, ’35, both in the adver- 
tising department; and Ciirrorp Srmon, 
33, new member of the commercial print- 
ing department. The three, together with 
Frank Fercvson (Iowa State ’29) a 
market reporter, are organizing an active 
alumni chapter of Sigma Delta Chi in 
Omaha. 

* 

Joun Curtis (Montana °33) is staff cor- ; 
respondent of the Associated Press in 
New Mexico. 
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-THE BOOK BEAT: 





CHRONICLES OF BARABBAS, by 
George H. Doran. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co. xi + 416 pp. 


George H. Doran, the well known 
publisher, has written his memoirs un- 
der the title, “Chronicles of Barabbas,” 
and in so doing has produced a volume 
which not only gives much valuable 
and interesting information about pub- 
lishing, but is a portrait gallery of 
scores of well known authors and pub- 





44 Major Services for 
Printers and Publishers . . . 


The National Publisher, Serv- 
ice Letter, Editorials of the 
Month, Accounting Systems, 
Advertising Agency Lists, Spe- 
cial Edition Material, Directories 
of Specialty Printers, Engrav- 
ings at Special Prices, Buyers’ 
Guide, Investigations of Suspi- 
cious Advertising Concerns, 
Forms for Advertising Con- 
tracts, Advertising Budgets, Etc. 


—and information on every sub- 
ject connected with the printing 
and publishing industry... . 


These are only part of the 44 
Major Services that the 

National Editorial Association 
gives to its members in the regu- 
lar course of Association work. 
_ A Washington office proves of 
inestimable aid in keeping mem- 
bers informed concerning forth- 
coming legislation. The Wash- 
ington Letter, a non-partisan ac- 
count of the chief developments 
in the Nation’s Capital, is avail- 
able at small cost. 

Every publisher will find his 
$5.00 membership in the N. E. A. 
the most profitable investment 
he ever made. 


National Editorial Association 


134 North La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








lic men whom Mr. Doran was privi- 
leged to know personally. 

As for the rather unusual title of 
the book, Mr. Doran says that it was 
chosen “with some deliberation.” 
There is a legend, he writes, that “at 
one time Lord Byron had done some 
especial favour for his publisher, the 
second John Murray. In acknowledg- 
ment and recognition of this favour 
Mr. Murray sent to Lord Byron a very 
handsomely bound copy of the Holy 
Bible. Repelled by this, under the 
circumstances, highly irrelevant if not 
completely hypocritical expression, 
Lord Byron returned the gift, making 
but one brief but significant comment. 
In the chapter in the Gospel of St. 
Matthew which reads: ‘Now Barabbas 
was a robber,’ Byron altered that one 
word which made the sentence to read: 
‘Now Barabbas was a_ publisher.’ 
Withering but justifiable rebuke.” 

Commenting on the truthfulness of 
this implication to his own experiences 
in the book world, Mr. Doran writes: 

“ ...1 must confess that the first 
25 years of my publishing was after 
the manner of Barabbas, and because 
of environment I myself became one 
of the Barabbasses, for in the eighties 
and the nineties of the last century 
the poor author suffered at the hands 
of his publisher, not because the pub- 
lisher was necessarily unscrupulous, 
but rather because there were so many 
more authors than publishers that the 
author in humility and gratitude ac- 
cepted the publisher’s terms. Condi- 
tions have been reversed since those 
days—the downtrodden author has be- 
come the dictator. Competition among 
publishers has fringed the scarlet robes 
of authors with ermine and gold, and 
in the publishing world the peerage is 
now the Society of Authors and not 
the Association of Publishers.” 





service it has ever offered. 











From forty to sixty per cent of the reading con- |] 
tent of practically all successful newspapers consists of 
syndicated feature material. It is the type of material that 
builds and holds reader-interest. Western Newspaper 
Union is the Newspaper syndicate that has acceptably 
served the daily and weekly papers of the nation for the 
past seventy years and is still on the job with the best 
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Mr. Doran’s narrative is both a per- 
sonal autobiography and a commen- 
tary on numerous aspects of the lit- 
erary scene as he has viewed it from 
his vantage point of an important pub- 
lisher’s office. The author’s own ca- 
reer has, in a measure, paralleled the 
development of publishing in this 
country, so that as he writes of him- 
self he incidentally describes the 
evolving field which he has served. 
Mr. Doran has known several English 
publishers well, with the result that 
he has been able to include informa- 
tion and comments on British pub- 
lishing. He also has chapters on lit- 
erary agents, plagiarism, and similar 
themes, also sketches of many indi- 
viduals —Joun E. Drewry, Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, The Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


Reporter Miller 


THE GREAT TREK, by Max Mil- 
ler. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
New York. $2.50. 


Here is a little different Max Miller 
than we have known in his previous 
works. This is an out and out repor- 
torial job—and a good one. 

Miller relates, with dramatic sim- 
plicity, the stirring saga of the five- 
year drive of a reindeer herd across 
the icy wastes of Alaska into North- 
western Canada to form a food sup- 
ply for the Eskimos of Canada. Up 
to the time the drive was completed 
there had been no reindeer in Canada. 

The drive began on Christmas Day, 
1929, when 10 men and 3,000 reindeer 
headed north into the icy wind of the 
Arctic. The Lomen Brothers, who 
had contracted with the King of Eng- 
land to deliver the herd, estimated 
that th.- trek would take 18 months. 
Hardships—tremendous difficulties 
and discouragements—strung the 
drive out for a period of five years. 

Twenty-three hundred and seventy 
animals were finally delivered—but of 
these only 10 per cent were of the orig- 
inal herd. Max Miller tells you what 
happened to the others, what events 
took place along the weary trail that 
seemed never ending to the men who 
toiled along it for those five long years. 
His telling makes it an epic of the 
Northland. Frequent illustrations add 


to his efforts. 
« 


It's the McCoy! 


MONEY FROM HOME, by Damon 
Runyan. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
New York. $2.00. 


It is about 10 o’clock in the evening 
when I finally get around to giving a 
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glim to this collection of short stories 
and a short novel by this fellow Run- 
yan—who has been writing pieces 
about this and that for some time and 
making quite a name for himself all 
the while—not that I hadn’t been 
wanting to get at them some time be- 
fore but as anyone knows there are 
frequently a lot of things that sort of 
get in a guy’s program, to say nothing 
of his hair, if he still has any, and in- 
terferes with his doing what he would 
like to do. 

But what I started out to say was 
that after I finally did get started at 
this book—after the numerous delays 
to which I already have alluded to a 
more or less degree—-sleep was one 
of those things of which I wanted 
nothing until I had finished, it being 
the kind of a tome like that popcorn 
stuff you had as a kid, the more of 
which you have the more you want. 

There are those as who say this fel- 
low Runyan stacks up alongside an- 
other writing gent by the moniker of 
O. Henry and was a good running 
mate of the late and lamented Ring 
Lardner who was no slouch when it 
came to putting words together in 
ways which made a lot of pleasure for 
the customers he wrote them for. 

Not being one of these critics we 
couldn’t say as to the correctness of 
the cracks mentioned above—but you 
can write it down in the same book 
where you keep your telephone num- 
bers that these stories about guys, 
dolls, coppers, and such citizens as the 
Seldom Seen Kid, Hot Horse Herbie, 
Philly the Weeper, Eddie Yokum and 
others to say nothing of Thunderbolt 
Mulrooney is one that you will find 
much more entertaining than some 
books of which I have heard as which 
use a lot of 25 and 50 cent words with- 
out getting anywhere. In other words 
—it’s the real McCoy!—R. L. P. 


Weekly Wisdom 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PUBLISH- 
ING, by Thomas F. Barnhart. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 
1936. 444 pp. $3.00. 


I watched this book grow. Tom 
Barnhart did a lot of his work on it 
just down the hall, and I was able to 
see the huge research, knowledge and 
effort that went into it. Consequently 
I should probably be disqualified as a 
reviewer. 

Nevertheless I make bold to open 
this piece with the conventional clos- 
ing remark for textbook reviews: 
“This book will find its way into many 
classrooms, and onto the desks of many 
newspapermen as well.” As a matter 
of fact, it has already done both, even 
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though it’s less than a month off the 
press as this is written. 

The scope of the job the author has 
set for himself is broad. “The every- 
day problems in the management of 
weekly newspapers” are multifold. In 
this book they have been treated ex- 
pertly and thoroughly. 

After three introductory chapters, 
including one on ascertaining the value 
of a newspaper property, the discus- 
sions are divided into three sections: 
advertising, circulation and adminis- 
tration. Under the first heading the 
author takes up local, display, general 
(it isn’t “national” in modern par- 
lance), classified, legal, professional 
and non-commercial advertising, mat 
and cut services, the merchandise cal- 
endar plan, rates and contracts, and 
newspaper and printing promotion. 
Under the second are classes of cir- 
culation, methods of building it (in- 
cluding the contest), promotion and 
collections. The third section offers 
chapters on job printing, cost account- 
ing and bockkeeping, and closes with 
one on “Trends in Weekly Newspaper 
Publishing.” 

It is quite impossible, in a brief re- 
view, to discuss in detail the merits of 
the book. They are many, however; 
and they add up to a significant total. 
Tom Barnhart, himself a weekly news- 
paperman and a former press associa- 
tion field man, knows what he’s talk- 
ing about; and he talks not according 
to rules-of-thumb but with scientific, 
considered judgment and accuracy. 
The enthusiasm with which other men 
in the field are receiving the book is 
evidence enough of its importance.— 
MitcHetL V. CHarNtEy, Department 
of Journalism, University of Minne- 
sota. 


Books and Authors 


If you are writing a novel, Edward 
Weeks points out in his book “This 
Trade of Writing,” be sure to that you 
watch details like ages, dates—and 
weather! “It is decidedly embarrass- 
ing,” he says, “to have a character to 
whom you have given a lingering death 
in chapter four slip quietly back into 
the story again in chapter 23—as even 
Thackeray had to admit. ... Again, 
‘to one who has been long in city pent,’ 
a farmer’s almanac is often a good 
friend. You need to be reasonably 
consistent—especially if your novel is 
dated—with the occurrence of your 
storms and moonlight, your tides and 
equinoxes.” Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, who published Mr. Weeks’ book, 
venture to suggest another publication 
of theirs, “The Old Farmer’s Alma- 
nac,” as an aid to authors of far greater 
value than its price of fifteen cents! 
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NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the Fourth 
Estate for your profession, you 
should choose National Print- 
er Journalist for your maga- 
zine. |f you are just entering 
the newspaper field, you will 
find this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are an 
old-timer at writing and pub- 
lishing, you will discover fresh 
ideas in the many interesting 
articles on a wide variety of 
subjects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


i 219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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Features in the April 
Issue of The American 
Press 








Every Active Newspaper- 
man Must Read 


l. 
Are We Heading Toward Fed- 
eral Censorship . . . an in- 
cisive, stinging view of the 
Black Committee wire sei- 
zures. 

2. 
How Newspapermen Can 
Easily Keep Fit . . . by Ber- 
narr MacFadden. 
There’s more. .. . Every is- 
sue is packed with provoca- 
tive articles. . . . Subscribe. 
... $l a year. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


225 West 39th Street 
New York City 
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Now That I’m a “Butcher’— 


[Concluded from page 7] 


these two. The writer, after studying 
the changes made in yesterday’s copy, 
would, in a period of leisure, sit down 
with the copy reader and discuss the 
reasons for such changes. 

The wisdom of some of them might 
even have been debatable. The writer 
justly challenges these, and the copy 
reader explains and defends. 

I have seen a plan somewhat similar 
to No. 1 work. It improves the man 
who is willing to learn; it attacks the 
objectionable overconfidence of the 
writer who thinks he has reached 
perfection. 

For a writer to see what a good copy 
reader has done to his work is, for 
some, a needed lesson in humility. If 
the writer has the right stuff in him, he 
will profit. 

We are human beings, we people in 
newspaper offices, even though the 
pace, the constant vigilance over de- 
tail, the exhausting competition, and 
the strain of the ever-impending emer- 
gency are likely to make us inhumane 
toward one another. 

Whether copy reader or news writer, 
we suffer from and resent the daily re- 
versals made on our judgment. I am 


well aware that many a conscientious 
writer, who has put his best into a 
story, goes home at the end of the day 
sick at heart over the changes made in 
his copy. 

So far as I know, no remedy exists 
for this painful situation, for the copy 
reader cannot ever pull his punch just 
to be humane. If the copy is wrong, it 
must be rectified, no matter how great 
the hurt. 

It is my everlasting duty as a copy 
reader to change into the best possible 
news prose the copy that comes to my 
hand. It is my sworn obligation to my 
publisher. Whenever I fail to do so, I 
have failed my trust as an editor. 

I must, with Teutonic unconcern for 
the feelings of others, say to myself: 
Be hard. I have no responsibility to 
the writer, at a time when editing is 
concerned, except to see that my revi- 
sion preserves all that is good and true 
and valuable in his story. 

Under such travail those with char- 
acter to build on emerge as better 
writers; those weaker souls who can- 
not profit (and every copy reader who 
is fit for the job he is doing truly pities 
them) settle to their destined station. 


Write It As You'd Tell It 


[Concluded from page 9] 


self.” That was before the So- 
andso Windshield Wiper Company 
decided to keep up dividends by 
turning its twenty oldest em- 
ployees out on the street.” 


That is what the reporter tells his 
wife. What he writes is: 


“John Burns, 47, was found dead 
with his throat cut, and a razor be- 
sides him, in the bathroom of his 
residence, 3224 Sycamore Avenue, 
last night. His wife says that he 
had been out of work for three and 
a half years, and suffered from a 
nervous malady.” 


So with farm extension-news routine 
stories. What the agent or editor says 
in the car going back has generally a 
wider reach, a stronger grip upon any 
one’s understanding, than the piece 
that comes out in the papers. 


Ler us invent an extension news 
story with a neglected feature in it and 
make it a hard story to write: 

A farmwife wins a prize for kitchen 
arrangement... She does not know 
what the prize is to be. She makes 
a frightened, stupid written speech, 
ghosted for her by the home demon- 
stration agent. But when she sees it is 


a dishwashing machine, shining new, 
“O!” she says, and puts her hand on it 
timidly, and tears come into her eyes; 
“T’ve always been ashamed of my old 
red hands,” she says. A background 
fact is—she lives with a man materially 
equipped for civilized living if he 
would only let her have more for the 
house. 

Or maybe she doesn’t say a thing, or 
doesn’t cry. The whole story is in the 
way she walks up to that white, mod- 
ern machine and timidly puts her 
withered hand on it. 

What are you going to report, her 
framed-up speech: “I shall endeavor 
to be worthy of this honor and cooper- 
ate with my state college and neigh- 
bors and the Pinkey Hennies Com- 
pany.” Or that gesture? 

And where are you going to put it in 
the story: first or last? I think it goes 
last. You can’t cram a meaning like 
that into the mold. You can’t do it 
with a hack lead—such as: 


“Mrs. Ella Mason of Short 
Ridge, who won the kitchen con- 
test for Sutton County, put her 
hand on the prize dish i n 
machine in the Elks Hall, King- 
ville, at a meeting held here late 


Thursday afternoon and said that 

she would cooperate with her 

neighbors and Miss Etta Tray- 
borne Lusk, State Home Demon- 
stration Director, and the Pinkey 

Hennies Company, who donated 

the prize in their education ‘Hold 

Husbands With Soft Hands’ cam- 

pa j gn ” 

No: you can’t get the story told that 
way. You have to go at it naturally, 
artfully—you have to prepare the 
understanding of the reader to receive 
the meaning. This is a feature, an in- 
terpretative story, not an important 
news story. You must go at it in your 
own way, as you saw it. 

Little things like that make the 
meaning of the struggle plain, even 
unto Park Avenue and the Loop; for 
we are all fellow countrymen. 


Livinc in the open country again, 
after 20 years in cities, I have been im- 
pressed with the wide difference be- 
tween details that we consider import- 
ant and the things that actually have 
been most important to farming and 
city people since time began and will 
be most important to them forever- 
more. 

We hurl at them, in our stories, a 
jumble of momentary facts enor- 
mously important to us in point of im- 
mediate professional achievement. 

We shoot fast but we select our facts, 
or try to. The outpour is as from a 
machine gun. I know the need of 
haste. I know the pressure. But I 
say that we ought to stop now and 
then, and show that at least we think 
we understand what we are pouring 
forth. 





Farm Readers 


[Concluded from page 5} 


getting such a daily service surely ap- 
preciate those publishers foresight and 
desire to serve. 


Tus has taken place relatively re- 
cent, although the real start was made 
decades ago. Actually the movement 
has just gained momentum. 
Agricultural journalism through 
daily newspapers is mostly a pioneer- 
ing venture in many states. The field 
is large and potentially offers won- 
derful opportunities for those news- 
papers that are willing to give suffi- 
cient energy for its development. 
Their reward will be in terms of a 
more satisfied rural circulation, a more 
stable organization, a more effective 
and efficient agricultural educational 
system, and the publishing of a paper 
that will be appreciated by the local 
community to a greater extent. 
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WHO : WHAT - WHERE 





James H. Myers (Stanford ’29) 
has just completed his sixth year 
as owner-publisher-editor of the 
Fallbrook (Calif.) Enterprise, 
weekly newspaper published in 
San Diego County, Calif. Myers 
is the father of twin girls, Judith 
and Edith, ten months old. 

* 

Francis D. BAKER (Kansas State 
35) is editor of the Johnson 
(Kan.) Pioneer, a weekly news- 
paper. 

* 

Ausert P. Beepon (Minnesota 
31) is head of the Department of 
Journalism at the University of 
Alabama. In addition to aca- 
demic work, Beedon is doing a 
weekly current events feature for 
the Sunday edition of the Bir- 
mingham News, a monthly bul- 
letin of helps and aids for state high 
schcol editors and conducting a high 
school yearbook contest. 

* 

Cecit W. Ross (Butler ’30) is employed 
in the copydesk of the Indianapolis Times. 
* 

FARNSWORTH WricHt (Washington ’14) 
published in December, 1935, “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” the first of a 
series of Shakespeare’s plays in magazine 
form, to be known as Wright’s Shake- 
speare Library at a uniform price. Each 
play is lavishly illustrated with line draw- 
ings by Virgil Finlay. 

Wright’s idea is to make Shakespeare 
fans of a large part of the magazine read- 
ing public ordinarily not interested in 
Shakespeare, by making his works so at- 
tractive on the magazine stands that they 
cannot ignore him. 

Wright is editor of “Weird Tales,” a 
monthly magazine of bizarre fiction, pub- 
lished in Chicago. 


Ron Broom (Washington State ’31) after 
four and one-half years as sports editor of 
the Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle, has re- 
signed to write fiction. His successor is 
Hersert AsHLOcK (Washington State ’34). 

. 

NELSON Witson (Washington State ’24) 
has left the Spokane Chronicle to work on 
the copy desk of the Fresno (Calif.) Bee. 

* 

Henry MacLeop (Washington State ’32) 
is assistant city editor of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Times. 

* 

Rosert WoopwortH (Purdue ’25) is ath- 
letic publicity director and assistant di- 
rector of the News Bureau, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

* 

Rosert B. Smirn (Ohio State ’23) is 
manager of the Hampton, Va., bureau of 
the Newport (Va.) News, Daily Press and 
the Times-Herald, after having been con- 
nected with the latter papers as desk man 
and sports columnist for two years. Prior 
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For Service 





Tom Purcell, Jr., (center) accepts for his 
newspaper, the Iowa Falls Citizen, a trophy 
denoting that it had been selected as the lowa 
community newspaper that had performed the 
best service to the agriculture and rural living 
of its community during the year. The trophy 
is being presented by E. Winn Heyer, presi- 
dent of the Iowa State chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, donor 
of the cup. The chapter has decided to make 
the award an annual one. At the right is 
Rodney Fox, farm editor of the Citizen. 





to this work he was editor and general 
manager of the Daily American and News 
at Canon City (Colo.) for two years. 

* 

Cuar.es E. STRICKLAND (Kansas °14) is 
vice-president of the United Light and 
Power Company of Chicago. 

* 

Harotp H. Smrru (Kansas ’27), editor 
and publisher of the Morgan County Her- 
ald, Fort Morgan, Colo., recently was 
elected vice-president of the Colorado 
State Press Association. 

* 


J. M. Braptey (Kansas ’28) on Jan. 1, 
1936, received an appointment through the 
Civil Service Commission as Instructor of 
Printing at the Sherman Institute, River- 
side, Calif. Bradley was employed for 
five years by the Duncan (Okla.) Daily 
Banner following his graduation from 
Kansas. 

* 

Joun H. McCoy (Southern California 
30), who has been head of the journalism 
department of Santa Ana (Calif.) Junior 
College for the past three years, was re- 
cently named assistant director of that in- 
stitution. He will continue his journalism 
work in connection with the new post. 

* 


Josepu S. Stocker (Oklahoma ’35) is re- 
porting for the Oklahoma City Times cov- 
ering the Oklahoma county courthouse 
and doing special features. Stocker has 
been with the Times since graduation 
from the University of Oklahoma, June, 
1935. 


Extmer J. TANGERMAN (Purdue 
29) is with the McGraw Hill 
Publishing Company as associate 
editor of Power magazine and 
technical editor of Mill Supplies 
magazine. Tangerman also has 
free lanced for Popular Science, 
Popular Mechanics, Scouting, and 
various technical magazines. 

i 

Witiram E. Warne (California 
27) is press contact man for the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Interior 
Department, Washington, D. C. 
Warne left the Associated Press 
last year. 

* 

Since leaving the Associated 
Press in 1932, KENNETH TOLER 
(Louisiana State ’25) has been in 
charge of the Jackson (Miss.) 
Bureau of the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal. 

* 


ARTHUR B. MoeHLMAN (Michigan ’12), 
professor of education at the University 
of Michigan, is editor of The Nation’s 
Schools. 

* 


Harotp R. Lewis (Iowa State ’34) has 
been at Rockwell City, Ia., since Septem- 
ber, 1934, as editor of the Rockwell City 
Advocate. 

* 


LAURENCE W. Scott (Northwestern °33) 
is a copywriter in the mail-order advertis- 
ing section of Montgomery Ward and 
Company, Chicago. 

* 

Joe T. Cook (Texas '32) is editor of the 

Mission (Texas) Times. 


+ 


Date MILuerR (Texas 30) associate edi- 
tor of the Texas Weekly, has been loaned 
to the Texas Centennial Exposition as di- 
rector of newspaper publicity until the 
end of the celebration, Dec. 1. 

* 

Ratpx O. Narzicer, who joined the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota journalism faculty 
last fall on a year’s leave of absence from 
the University of Wisconsin, has received 
a permanent appointment at Minnesota. 
Following a recent meeting of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Board of Regents it was 
announced that Prof. Nafziger will be pro- 
moted next September from an assistant 
professorship to the rank of associate 
professor. 








WEAR YOUR BADGE 
EVERY DAY | 


Write for your insignia prices and 
your copy of the 


BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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NEWSPAPERMEN have been 
justly aroused in recent weeks by 


the action of the Black Committee 
of the Senate in ordering the West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph com- 
mittees to deliver to it all telegrams 
to and from 1,100 specified individ- 
uals and corporations. 

The committee, purportedly gathering information in 
connection with its investigation of lobbying activities, de- 
fended its action by saying it had a right to gather evi- 
dence to guide it in determining what legislation should 
be enacted for the benefit of the people of the United 
States. 

Among the telegrams for which subpenas were issued 
were those to and from the editors of eight newspapers 
which have been outspoken in their editorial criticism of 
the administration and its program. These included the 
Washington Herald, of William Randolph Hearst, and the 
publisher launched a vigorous counter attack against the 
action of the committee. He was joined by the press in 
general, 

Questions arise as to whether the committee was within 
its rights in acting as it did or in violation of the First and 
Fourth Amendments to the Constitution. Whether it was 
honestly seeking information, was on a “fishing” expedi- 
tion or was deliberately attempting to intimidate, coerce, 
embarrass or nullify the influence of the newspapers 
against which it moved. 





REGARDLESS of the motive or motives of the com- 
mittee, its tactics smack too much of censorship, of dic- 
tatorship, of tyranny, of threats to both the press and 
individuals for the newspapers and the country as a whole 
to tolerate them. 

If a Senate or a House committee can, without fear of 
regulation or opposition, summon at its will the commu- 
nications between a publisher and his editors, or an editor 
and his paper’s correspondents, or a correspondent’s dis- 
patches to his paper that certainly strikes at the freedom 
of the press to carry on its work. 

And, as Frank Parker Stockbridge puts it in The Amer- 
ican Press, if these steps can be taken “what is to prevent 
the examination of newspaper dispatches before they are 
actually forwarded? If any arm of the Government has 
a right to examine telegraphic communications, under 
any guise, what is to prevent one of these authorities from 
maintaining an agent in every telegraph office to inspect 
news dispatches? And how long would it be before means 
would be found to delay such dispatches until copies of 
them had been placed in the hands of officials of the Gov- 
ernment whose motives might be considered to have been 
maligned or whose public acts might have been criticised?” 

Or, as Jerome D. Barnum, publisher of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard and president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, observes: 

“Should the press and the public surrender in the rights 
of privacy in wire communications, it will be but a short 
step to the opening of correspondence in the U. S. mail 
and official eavesdropping such as is practiced by some 
despotic governments.” 


AS 
WE VIEW 


the dangers to the press involved in IT 


UNDERSTAND us. We hold no 
brief for any newspaper or group of 
newspapers that may have sold its 
editorial support or influence to any 
utility or power interest, to any po- 
litical party or to anyone or any- 
thing else. We welcome the expo- 
sure of any newspaper bought in that 
fashion. 

The point is—as already expressed by the Milwaukee 
Journal—“We should like to see the Senate Committee 
get the information it needs to fight pernicious lobbying. 
Yet we cannot nullify the First and Fourth Amendments 
to the Constitution in the process. If the committee knows 
exactly what it wants and in its methods will get back 
within the language of these amendments it will find pub- 
lic support, not otherwise. Prohibition showed that it 
was not worth nullification of the bill of rights. Neither 
is a Senatorial investigation.” 

Neither do we hold any brief for Hearst. We have no 
love for the man, his methods, his hysteria or the way he 
treats his men. But, as William Allen White wired Editor 
& Publisher: “I think Hearst has a good cause. I realize 
that Hearst is the arch offender in denying constitutional 
liberties to those with whom he disagrees, but to treat him 
as he treats others is bad logic, bad morals and bad policy.” 

In this instance we feel—with other professional maga- 
zines and newspapers—that in fighting his fight Hearst is 
fighting a battle for the press and the public as a whole. 
And is deserving of the support he has received. 

But we'd also like to remind him that the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution speaks not solely of the freedom 
of the press. It also provides for freedom of speech and 
of the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


Hearst's citing of this amendment in the present situ- 
ation hardly seems compatible with the hysterical red- 
baiting campaign he has been waging in his papers. A 
campaign which, as Prof. Ralph L. Crosman, of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, recently summed up, “has struck at 
fundamental principles of liberty—freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assemblage and academic freedom—though pro- 
fessing himself to be an apostle of freedom as guaranteed 
by the Constitution.” 

If William Randolph Hearst, the Hearst newspapers and 
the other newspapers of the country will be ever as alert 
to protect the rights of free speech, free assembly and 
academic freedom as they are to fight for the freedom of 
the press they will have a more sympathetic understand- 
ing, appreciative and less cynical public behind them. 

We cannot preserve freedom of the press by citing the 
First Amendment to the Constitution and failing to fight 
for the preservation of the other rights mentioned in that 
same Amendment. We cannot have one without the 
other—and the press should be the vigorous champion of 
them all. 

Moreover, there has never been a time in the history 
of the world when a fight for these rights was any more 
needed than today. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


fall on Alabama, though not with 
the dire consequences listed by 
Mr. Carmer. But was there ever 
a Southern gentleman, a tenant 
farmer or even an_ ignorant, 
poverty-stricken Negro who 
used ‘you all’ in the singular? 
NEVER!! Tush tush and damna- 
tion, it makes us furious to hear 
ourselves misquoted on that score. 

“For your benefit, an elemen- 
tary lesson in Southern grammar: 
YOU ALL is not used by any 
Southerner of any age, race, creed 
or mentality to apply to one per- 
son. When the asker says, ‘When 
are you all going to plant your 
cotton?’ to a single friend, he 
means, ‘When are you and your 
brother (or you and your sons, 
or you and the folks out your way) 
going to plant your cotton?’ We 
do use the expression incorrectly, 
perhaps, when we use it to refer 
to TWO persons. But in all my 
28 years of living in the South, 
I’ve never known ‘you all’ to be 
spoken or written in the singular 
sense except by some Northern 
visitor trying to acclimatize him- 
self—and branding himself, in- 
stead. 

“Think carefully, please, of the 
exact words your arouser used. 
Either he said, ‘Were you all 
asleep?’ referring to you and Mrs. 
Editor, or he asked, ‘Were you 
asleep?’ referring to you alone. 

“For generations we've tried to 
wipe out this insidious thing. 
Still Northern writers do wrong 
by us, as do radio announcers and 
would-be comedians. In 1926 
Hollywood took Johnny Mack 
Brown off the Alabama campus 
and put him in pictures where he 
was made to use the singular 
‘you all’; hundreds of Southern- 
ers haven't liked Johnny Mack 
since. Southerners would much 
rather see the movie villain steal 
money, cop the girl, shoot the 
G-man and emerge triumphant 
than to hear the movie hero use 
the singular ‘you all.’ The only 
Southerner who has been allowed 
to retain a genuine Southern ac- 
cent in the movies is Randolph 
Scott and ’most any minute we 
expect him to be disgraced. 

“We appreciate your boost of 
our Southern newspapermen 
(Mark Ethridge, for instance, is 
as fine a newsman as you'll find 
anywhere). But by the beard of 
Haile Selassie, we don’t say ‘you 
all’ as you say we say it. Because 
you started that column by pat- 
ting us on the back, we may 
consider forgiving you for your 
heresy, but don’t let it happen 
again. 

“Cordially and indignantly, 

“RANDOLPH L, Fort.” 
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Gosu, Randy, you all make us feel 
doggone badly about that slip. And 
I’ve gone and done it again by ad- 
dressing you as “you all”—but then 
I mean you and the rest of the boys 
who may have read that piece and 
feel about it as you do. So I guess 
“you all” is right there—or is it? 

At any rate I'll almost be willing 
to swear that the alcoholic voice on 
the other side of the door said: “Was 
you all asleep?” But then I HAD 
been asleep and I WAS plenty sleepy 
when I finally managed to get to the 
door. But on further meditation, 
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Randy, he DID say: “Was you all 
asleep?” So help me, he did. 

But I reckon maybe he was just 
another Northerner down in Knox 
ville for the holidays and, admiring 
the South and imbued with that spirit 
of hospitality with which you all are 
blessed, he was just trying to live up 
to traditions. But he made the com 
mon mistake and I, not knowing any 
better, repeated it. 

Anyhow, as I remarked before, we 
had a splendid visit—barring the fire 
crackers—like the South and hope you 
all will let us come down and see you 
all again some time. 











0A: nnouncing — 
A GREATER SERVICE 


O SIGMA DELTA CHI members and employers, 
especially on the West Coast, The Personnel Bu- 
reau is happy to announce the opening of a branch of its serv- 


ice at Los Angeles under the direction of the Alumni Chapter 
of that city. 


The opening of the Los Angeles branch of The Personnel 
Bureau is the result of an expressed need for such a service— 
called for by employers of qualified men in all branches of 
journalism and allied fields as well as the men who are trained 
and experienced to hold responsible positions. 


In expanding its selective placement service, Sigma Delta 
Chi takes another forward step in its earnest desire to serve 
well the field in which it operates. More than 10 years of 
successful aid to employers has built up a confidence. which 
today is expressed by the ever-increasing number of calls from 
employers for “the right man.” 


Employers and members of Sigma Delta Chi in California, 
Oregon and Washington—the Los Angeles Branch of The 
Personnel Bureau is ready and eager to serve you. The Chi- 
cago office will continue to serve employers and members lo- 
cated in all other states. 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
OF SIGMA DELTA CHI 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


J. C. KIPER J. W. ELLIOTT 
836 Exchange Avenue 618 South Spring Street 


« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 
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Men Seeking Executive or Staff Positions, Whether 


Editorial, Advertising, Circulation, 
Management or Publicity 


Should Avail Themselves of Our Assistance 


which represents the 


U. S. EMPLOYMENT NERVE CENTER 


of the Newspaper and allied fields 


v 


Utilize These Important Services 
1. Three 40-word “situation” ads in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 

2. A 3-month subscription, or extension, to EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
3. Registration with E & P Personnel Service for six months. 


4. Preparation by us of 100 photo-litho bulletins about your qualifications with 
your snapshot included thereon. These we send to those needing a man 
of your abilities. 


DRAFT 


an ad now if you seek a connection, and send it to us with $5.00 check or money 
order. Registration blank will then be sent you. This $5.00 payment will be 
deducted from the below-average placement fee when and if a position is se- 
cured through our services. 
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E & P PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Another EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service 


1700 Times Bldg., Times Square, New York, N.Y. 
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